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The next seventeen years were marked by no appre-
ciable new "relief of rates/' and two great events
were decidedly adverse to ci the ratepayer." One of
these was the gradual expiration of the turnpike trusts
from 1864 onwards, which threw the cost of the turn-
pike roads on the rates, and the other was the
establishment of rates for elementary education in
1870. The turnpike system had been an excellent one
in its day, but it had survived its usefulness. Long
distance travelling and transport of goods had been
taken over by the railways, and once more nobody was
much interested in the roads of a neighbourhood
except the people of that neighbourhood. The collec-
tion of money at gates, always expensive and vexatious,
became more and more so when by-roads were made
more passable and new approaches into towns were
created by the extension of streets. The substantial
people of a neighbourhood became the principal
payers of the tolls in the neighbourhood, and were
glad to see the gates go, even at the cost ot some
addition to their rates. All the same, while the rates
remained, the gates were soon forgotten, and the new
"burden" became a reason for demanding further
relief.

The emergence of the education rate in the nine-
teenth century offers a curious parallel to that of the
poor rate in the sixteenth. The poor rate came into
existence because it was considered a religious duty
for the well-to-do to succour the poor of the neigh-
bourhood, and when this duty was found to be
insufficiently performed the State stepped in, at first
with " persuasion," and when that failed, with compul-
sion. So in the nineteenth century wo find people who